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Jeanklin Simon s Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


812—HUDSON SEAL (Dyed Muskrat) COAT. 
45 in. long, adjustable belt. 385.00 


812A—Same model with real Skunk collar. 





AUTHORITATIVE 


Winter Fashions in Furs 


SPECIALLY PRICED 
FOR AUGUST ONLY 


TS prices quoted will prevail only until August 3]st. 

It will be impossible to repeat them later in the sea- 
son. These models are the latest Winter fashions, and 
are made of beautifully matched skins. 


425.00 


Furs Purchased Now 
Stored Free Until 
November Ist 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wrnss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin’ padded with white wad- 
ding-—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET~ -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Swing Around the Circle on Ratification—One-third of the 
Journey Ended with Arkansas—Nebraska and Montana for good 
measure; West Virginia Legislators for Special Session; Anti- 
suffragists Do Not Abide by Referenda; Ratification Schedule: 
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B. Altman & On. | 


The Mail Service 


established primarily for the convenience of non-resident patrons desiring to 
accomplish their shopping from a distance, and having to its credit a long 
record of successful endeavor, is especially commended to patrons spending the 
Summer out of town. 

Practically every clothing need, for every member of the family, can be supplied 


from the Store’s various Departments through the medium of the Mail 
Shopping Bureau, without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the 
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Three More States Ratify 





tive vote in the two houses. 


Arkansas ratified on July 28, 29 to 2 in Senate, 75 to 17 in House. Montana ratified on July 30, 
Nebraska ratified on August 2, by a unanimous vote in both 


with only one nega- 


H 
HOUSES 





EORGIA’S legislators refused to ratify the Federal Suffrage 


Amendment—the first legislature to take adverse action. 
A Democratic Legislature and a Southern one. First state in 
the Union to reject the Amendment. That was on July 24. 

Now it appears, from incontrovertible evidence piling up in 
the offices of the N. A. W. S. A., that there is the liveliest sort 
of challenge of the Legislature’s action as not representative of 
Georgia sentiment and spirit. The challenge comes from the 
very heart of Georgia—the press of the state. , 

It is not alone such papers as that staunch old champion of 
democracy, Mr. Clark Howell’s Atlanta Constitution (Demo- 
cratic) which is filling up its front pages with records of the 
sufirage movement and its editorial pages with impassioned 
thetoric for justice to southern women, but papers small and 
great from towns all over the state as well—papers which are 
straight party organs at that. 

“Why is it that the state of Georgia should forever and always 
be last in the procession of progress?” asks the Savannah Press 
(Democratic), and the Columbus Ledger (Democratic) takes up 
the question and repeats it. “The Ledger is surprised at the 
action of the Georgia Legislature” in its action on the woman 
suffrage amendment—it: adds more mildly than the Savannah 
Press, which indignantly wants to know, “Why should the state 
of Georgia advertise to the world that we are a backward and 
a slow-minded people? The majority of the Legislature is op- 
posed to suffrage. Of course we can’t blame them for that. 
The fault is not theirs that their intellects are limited or their 
consciences dwarfed. We, the people, have elected them. We 
are to blame, not they. No rational person hopes to defeat the 
amendment. All that can possibly be done is to write down 
Georgia as one of the few, if not the only state, that opposes 
right and justice with her own feeble bulk.” 


[' sounds as if Georgia newspaper folk are more than a little 
ashamed of their representatives. It also sounds as if some of 
those politicians may have been “monkeying with a buzz-saw”’ 
as far as re-election prospects go. Continuing over the state 
one meets more of the same sort of shame-faced regret. 


“Georgia legislators are not showing themselves any too well 
abreast of the sentiment of the age,” comments the Cobb County 
And the Marietta /ournal 
“It looks like some 


Times ot Marietta (Independent). 
(Democratic) adds in true southern style: 
of our legislators are trying to get another political ‘black-eye’ 
for Georgia by the way they are acting on the suffrage question.” 
“We have tried to reason out the attitude of the politicians in 
this state who continue to keep up the fight against woman suf- 


frage. Their attitude is going to hurt the Democratic party and 
hurt the state. If democracy wins it will be in spite of the 


Georgia reactionaries . . . . We believe there is a sordid reason 
somewhere for the present loud-mouthed opposition.” 

“Tf the Georgia Legislature refuses to ratify woman suffrage, 
it will do the Democratic party an incalculable harm” says the 
Fitzgerald Leader (Democratic), “and will no more stop the 
progress of woman suffrage than a match stick on the track will 
stop a locomotive .... The negro has just as much right to the 
ballot now under manhood suffrage as he will have under uni- 
versal suffrage, no more, no less. As for the states’ rights ques- 
tion, this suffrage amendment is not being passed by the federal 


government. The federal government has no power to amend 


the constitution .... The states are amending the suffrage laws by 
ratifying the amendment... . \s far as affecting woman's place in 


the home, women’s suffrage will be unfelt. \Woman’s place is 
where she wants to be.... For reasons of party policy and prin- 
ciples of justice, the Georgia Legislature should pass the woman 
suffrage amendment.” 
66 E have never believed it (woman suffrage) wise,” 

says the Commerce News (Democrat), of Georgia, 
“Nevertheless, the politicians in the Georgia Legislature had 
better treat the problem with courtesy—every lick below the belt 
hastens the coming of woman suffrage.” 

And the stalwart Marietta Journal again comes to the fore 
with: “It has been the licks below the belt hit by politicians 
that made woman suffrage necessary in this country. What 
Georgia does will not affect the ultimate result so far as suffrage 
is concerned ; but, it may have a blighting effect upon the national 


Democratic party and hurt the state otherwise if we do not 
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treat the women fairly in this matter”—a wise comment. 

“If (women) desire to vote and have a hand in the government, 
‘Barkis is willin’.”’ says the Greensboro Herald (Democratic) 
genially. 

“Woman suffrage in Georgia has simply been halted not de- 
feated,” encourages the Savannah Daily Press showing the true 
suffrage spirit. ‘Those of us who resent woman suffrage in 
Georgia seldom stop to think....of the attitude in which it will 
place us,” says the Cordele Daily Dispatch (Democratic) by way 
of reminder. “The suffrage amendment is going to be adopted 
and when it is over, the southern Democrats will have the credit 
of fighting it.” 

And to show that the press of Georgia is not fooled by the 
states’ rights bugbear, consider this from the Brunswick News 
(Democratic): “Georgia doesn’t want woman’s suffrage under 
the Anthony amendment because ‘we want to preserve the right 
of the state to decide the character of its suffragans,’ says the 
Legislature, in effect. Reason indeed !—but a hypocritical one.” 

The opinion of “Fuzzy Woodruff” seems to obtain over most of 
his home state. ‘There is only one Fuzzy” says the Americus 
Times (Ind.-Democrat) “and he’s known from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf in every newspaper office—is back from France and 
again with the Georgian. Fuzzy, who still adheres to his old 
personal platform of ‘vice and corruption, rum, bacon and eggs,’ 
comes out for woman suffrage. ‘I say not only let the women 
vote,’ says Fuzzy, ‘but to take the vote away from the men and 
let the women run the government. They can’t make any bigger 
mess of it than the men.’” This is a sentiment cordially echoed 
by the Dublin Courier Herald (Democratic), which adds, like a 
Yankee: “We guess Fuzzy is about right.” 

Alabama newspapers seem to be taking their state’s policy 
rather hard also. The Montgomery Journal objects to having 
“the women.of Alabama and the next presidency sacrificed to 
save Oscar Underwood’s political scalp.” 


Antis and Referenda 


NTI-SUFFRAGISTS do not abide by referenda when the 
A referenda go against them. This point is made clear by 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association in a recent state- 
ment from that body, in which they point out the inconsistencies 
of the antis when they protest against the decision’of the New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs to co-operate actively with 
the New Jersey Suffrage Ratification Committee. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs took this action as the 
result of a referendum taken among the membership—a refer- 
endum where instructed delegates voted 282 in favor of woman 
suffrage and 46 against. 

And these are the selfsame antis who are forever insisting on 
a “ referendum to the women”! 

The facts in the case are set forth by Mrs. Beatrice Stern 
of Mattawan, former legislative secretary of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Stern says, “Several newspapers have 
printed statements that the anti-suffragists have passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against an alleged claim that ‘the 25,000 women 
holding membership in the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are a unit in favor of suffrage!’ 

“I have heard no such claim. The Federative Clubs, as a 
body and by majority vote, have endorsed suffrage. As I have 
been asked to represent the Federation on the Ratification Com- 
mittee, may I explain the justice of my acting in this capacity? 

“At the Annual Convention of the State Federation, in the 
Spring of 1916, a resolution was adopted, asking the individual 


clubs to study both sides of the suffrage question, and to send 
their delegates to the next Annual Convention prepared to ex- 
press the opinion of the clubs on this subject. The plan was 
widely advertised, ample time was given, and each club member 
was entitled to a vote in her own club as to how her delegates 
should be instructed. This is precisely the referendum idea adyo- 
cated so earnestly of late by Mr. Nugent and his fellow-antis. 

“* After a year had elapsed, on June 4th, 1917, by a vote of 
282 ayes and 46 noes, the delegates to the Annual Convention 
at Atlantic City adopted the following: 

“* Resolved—That the New State 
Women’s Clubs give the cause of political equality for men and 
women its moral support by recording its earnest belief in 
principle of political equality regardless of sex.’ 


Jersey Federation of 


1e 


“After resolutions on various other topics had been adopt«d, 
the following action was taken, covering them all: 

“* Resolved—That the delegates of the New Jersey State Fod- 
eration of Women’s Clubs here assembled convey to their home 
clubs the urgent need of employing all their powers to accom- 
plish the intent of these resolutions.’ 

“The Federation is therefore rightly co-operating with the 
Ratification Committee. 
not change the binding effect on the organization of a vote of 
282 to 40. 


The fact that a minority exists does 


“As a representative of the Federation, I shall ‘ employ all iy 
power to accomplish the intent’ of the suffrage resolution passed 
by the Federation in 1917.” 


In Iowa Politics 
A NEW ERA in Iowa politics was inaugurated on the vc- 


casion of a conference of national and state Democratic 
leaders held in Des Moines at Hotel Ft. Des Moines on July 25, 
when women for the first time were admitted to the party c yuncil 
on the same terms as men. Two hundred of the five hundred 
party members present were women, a number of whom took a 
prominent part in the deliberations of the conference. The women 
of the state look upon the conference as a history-making eveut 
for the state’s new voters. 

National Chairman Homer S. Cummings, National Treasure1 
W. W. Marsh, Mrs. George Bass, chairman of the Women’s 
3ureau oi the National Democratic Party, Mrs. Antoinette Funk, 
Jamieson, 


a prominent National Democratic campaigner, W. D. 
Director of Finance, discussed with the men and women plans for 
the coming presidential campaign, in which the women of Iowa 
will be entitled to vote by reason of legislative action. 

Miss Anna B. Lawther of Dubuque, Associate National Com- 
mittee Member for Iowa, had charge of the gathering of the 
Iowa Democratic women for their first party conference. Miss 
Lawther at the time of her appointment as state committee mem- 
ber was serving her third term as president of the Iowa Equal 
Suffrage Association. She has completed plans for an exten- 
sive campaign of education and organization among the women 
of the state. 

A feature of the conference was the general enthusiasm ex- 
pressed over the admission of women to the Democratic Party. 
Prominent party leaders, among whom were National Com- 
mitteeman W. W. Marsh, M. H. Healy and Alexander R. Mil- 
ler—staunch suffragists—in their addresses congratulated the 
Democratic Party on at last having women in its ranks as voters. 
The more recent converts to woman suffrage vied with each 
other in expressing their pleasure at having women join in the 
party councils. 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified. ) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 
Since Amendment Was Passed 


Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 
[llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Pennsylvania*- Ratified June 24. 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. 
Georgia—June 24, 1919. Did not ratify. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 

Ohio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

Special Sessions Called to Ratify wn 1919 
New York*—Ratified June 10. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 10. 
Wyoming—Called by Governor Carey. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich for first week in Sept. 
Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. Date not set. 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. 

South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in October. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. I. 
Arizona—Date not set. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 
California—Date not set. 
Ratified July 30. 


Date not set. 


Date not set 


28. 


Montana* 
RECAPITULATION 

Michigan, Iilinois, 

Missouri, Iowa, 


Ratified: Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, New York, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Montana 

(14 in all) 


Special Sessions for Other Purposes 
lowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 
Louisiana—Possibility of special session before September, 1019. 
New Jersey—There may be an extra session in 1919. 
Maine—Special session in October. 

North Carolina—Special session called. 
Virginia—Special Good Roads session called for July 17 


That Will Meet in 1920 Annual 


(Have not yet ratified ) 
Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 


Legislatures 


Limit of 
Session. 


RS cn dnceennexenesicn PES Sa ccveriaeseons 60 days 
EEL: —— ALE Re ere 60 days 
NS iidiewls caida vid DE Bincedesssscucus go days 
TE Oe DY his on kenevn eine oe 
SI it hie Shia armmnde aes DOOD Bi ddeciavccexkncd 60 days 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 
Annual 
(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 

NE, dmc tinwnwnaaaee ae J er ree 50 days 
SO SN ein cieweiamesedee January 14..............None 
ge er rere Ee a shane waed 60 days 


mouths Carolina. .....siscces ee 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called Biennial 


(Have not yet ratified) 
Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 


Limit of 
Session. 


CORMBCHOUE occncsaccwccssiaed 8 en ee rn 155 days 
2 ee January 7....2.secceees 
5 ee APT Bo. .sssvccesesvees 60 days 
DO Acca k nd Suis icles & Gils’ January 6..........s000s 60 days 
CE ee ee Pee oe None 
EC Pee ee JANUATY 7... 0ecsecceses 100 days 
ee January 20.............. 60 days 
New Hampshire............ Jamuary 14............. 60 days 
Mew MERIC. .....0<s0ccess CS eee 
North Ee ee a ne 
North Dalkrota........occeoces. January We eh esis ewkiake 60 davs 
LPL, Sis eessivuiunsncue a Se. ae 
Oregon Fisica saktinare aes isla ney whale MEER AIA cc Sia yoke 40 days 
PE 6 50555 boners snes MEE Wena cedeecaus 75 days 
Vermont divietibseoighatis Bie aed eS a re None 
Washington ines ots aie tee >. err 60 days 
WOR VEGNEIER: 5 56 ccc c accuses January ERS SCANS 45 davs 
(17 that have not ratified) 
Quadrenmially 
J Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1023 
EMBERS of the state Legislature of West \ irginia are 
4 rapidly going on record for a special session to ratify the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. It is said that Governor Cornwell! 
is favorable to ratification and various legislators want “ every 


effort made to induce him to call an extra session.” 
themselves are 
H. Hobbs, of Hinton, * ] con 


] 


he greatest 


The statements of the legislators hearty and 


to the point. Says one of them, J. 
sider the ratification of the suffrage amendment to be t 


step forward in all the history of man. I am going to vote fo1 
it, and work, as I have done for many vears, for the consumma- 


tion of this great cause.” 


Other heartening phrases are: * I am not only in favor of rati 
fying the amendment, but am urging the Governor to call the 
Legislature in special session”; “ | am for it and will use every 


effort in my power to secure its adoption’; “* For many vears I 
have been in favor of extending the right of suffrage to women ” 
“T have been an advocate of woman suffrage for 15 years, and 
shall vote in favor of the amendment.” 

From Senator Edgar B. Stewart of Morgantown: ‘ As a mem 
ber of our state senate, I am pleased to say that I shall vote t 
ratify the amendment whenever I have an opportunity to do so.” 


West 


which turned in a solid yes vote for the Federal Suffrage Amend 


Virginia has the distinction of being one of 10 states. 


ment in both houses of Congress. 
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WOMEN ON THE 
FARM 


WOMEN FARM- 
ERS at ROSLYN, 
LONG ISLAND, 
MEMBERS of the 
LAND ARMY 
UNIT of the NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE 
for WOMAN’S 
SERVICE. 
A Roslyn, Long Island, there is an excellent example of 
women’s work in agriculture. 
National League for Woman’s Service comprise a Land Army 
unit of notable achievement. Their work is no longer in a state of 


experimentation ; they have proved to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned that woman is as adept at farm-labor as is man. 


Twenty-five girls of the 


All argu- 


’ 


ments against the “frail, weak woman” are unavailing—you 
would believe it if you could get a glimpse of a sturdy Miss push- 
ing a hand plow down a newly made furrow, or a wee little thing 
(seemingly made for ruffles and frivolity) operating a heavy 
tractor, enjoying the work to the utmost, intent on finishing the 
job before the time to dress for dinner. 

Fancy dressing for dinner on a farm! 
day in the sun-baked fields, where it would seem that every 
ruscle would ache, that one would be cross and tired, and that 
such trifles as dress clothes would be completely forgotten! But 
these girls quit exactly at five o'clock, have a shower bath in the 
“Gorm” and stroll over terraced lawns to dinner cooked by a 
competent chef. After dinner there’s dancing in the big recrea- 
tion room, or a trolley trip to Port Washington for goodies for 


After having been all 


a party. 

Although the estate is privately owned, the National League 
assumes full responsibility for the work and conduct of the girls 
on the farm. Mrs. Richard Dorsey of Brooklyn is chairman of 
the Land Army division, and she is ever watchful of their wel- 
fare. Miss Julia Kirkland is stationed in the dormitory as 
“house-mother.” Mrs. Dorsey makes weekly trips to Roslyn, 
hears the report of the farm owner and overseer, and listens to 
the comment of the workers. She is a keen-witted champion of 
the rights of the girls, while making decisions fair to both sides. 

With vast acres under cultivation, vegetables are supplied to 
the great metropolitan hotels, among them the Waldorf Astoria, 
the Plaza, the Ritz-Carlton and the St. Regis. Giant cucumbers 
at forty cents each are a specialty of the farm, as well as a tempt- 
ing quality of asparagus and lettuce. The greenhouses on the 
estate resemble the prize exhibit of a country fair, so large and 
fine is the produce planted, cultivated and gathered by the girls. 

The Land Army branch of the League came into being in 





eos. 


A LAND ARMY 
UNIT 


HAPPY and 
HEALTHY, the 
GIRLS ARE DE- 
LIGHTED with 
the VENTURE. 
THEY WORK 
SHORT HOURS, 
EARN GENER- 
OUS SALARIES 
and SAVE MONEY 
for the WINTER 
MONTHS. 


A few of the workers remained on the farm 


the summer of 1918. 
during the winter months, while others returned in the spring. } 


The personnel of the unit is unusual. Art students, music pupils, | 
teachers and business girls appreciate the advantages offered by | 
a life in the open, with generous salary, congenial companions, 
and model living conditions. They have flocked to join the 
“back to nature” girls. One ‘“‘farmerette” contracted to work in 
the gardens during the mornings, that she might roam through 
the picturesque country lanes with brush and pallette during a | 
part of the day. Maud Muller of poetic fame, could have been | 
endowed with no more charm, poise and grace than are the | 
modern hay-makers. It has been an easy matter to transform 
them into expert agriculturists because of their extraordinary 
intelligence, application and receptive minds. 

They receive from sixty-five to eighty dollars a month, ac- | 
cording to their skill. Board at one dollar a day is deducted from 
their salaries. As the uniform of the woman farmer is a simple 
one-piece suit of khaki cloth, there is very small expense for | 
clothing. ; 


HE girls on the farm are drawn from far and wide. There 

is a Baltimore belle, and a Virginian, with a fair sprink- 

ling of Brooklyn and New York City residents. Many are col- 
lege graduates or are working through the summer to save for a 


college course. 

The building in which the girls are lodged is up-to-the-minute | 
iu its appointments. On the second floor of the garage, large, | 
sunny sleeping rooms have been constructed, with furnishings 
appropriate for the most fastidious college girl. The rooms 
are decorated according to the individual taste and it is signific- 
ant that photographs of soldiers and sailors are plentiful. 

An amswer to the query of the well-known popular song 
has been found: “How You Gonna Keep Them Down On The 
Give them the consideration that employers of women? 
Unless the demand and the 


Farm?” 
in industry accord their workers. 
receipt for such changes as have come about in farm life had 
been made by such organizations as the National League. there 
would still be an alarming scarcity of help. 
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Mrs. Dorsey emphasizes the high class of labor now available 
“This radical departure in farm help is un- 
doubtably a great advantage to the farmer,” she said. “ During 
recent years, the brightest boys from agricultural districts have 


left the farms for college or to seek fortune in the cities. The 


/ more unambitious, uneducated class has been left at home, to 





lumber along at the same old tasks in the same old way—never 
knowing or caring about the hygienic, efficient methods of run- 
ning a farm. 

664,.\RM boys who had finished courses in agricultural schools 

F were in such great demand that they could command large 
salaries, and the average farmer could not afford to pay such ex- 
orbitant wages. He was in a quandary ; the stupid laborers would 
not do, and the highly skilled 
men were too high priced. And 
then came along his salvation. 
Well-educated young 
businesslike to the last degree, 
who knew what they wanted, 
and were willing to concentrate 
their efforts on getting the most 
of the farm for the em- 
ployer. They were not afraid 
of hard work. They did not 
grumble all the time at the 
small wages, long hours, and 
inconsideration of their em- 
ployer, because these points 
had been settled satisfactorily 
at the beginning, with the un- 
derstanding that as the girl be- 
came more proficient in her 
work, she would receive an in- 
crease in salary. 

“The girls are delighted with 
the work and the opportunity 
to be in the country during the 
summer, and to save money for 
winter activities. They de- 
clared it to be far more pre- 
ferable than to be shut up in a 
stuffy office during the hot 
weather, and call it a great lark 
to be together having so much 


women, 


out 





This is Miss Priscilla English of 


fun. Many of them brought rooklyn. She is fetching car- 
ate ‘al Steal rots to the greenhouse, where they 
cir specia riends aS CO- — will be packed in immense baskets 


workers. 

“The farmer is pleased with 
the work of the land army—he 
declared that the farm has 
never paid so well as it has 


and shipped to the big hotels of 
the metropolis. She works from 
7.30 to 12, from 1 to 5, and is able 
to.save a large part of her sum- 
mer’s wages while having a good 
time with friends from home 


since the women came into his employ. The National League for 
Woman’s Service is proud of the members of the farm unit, and 
considers the two years’ work of the girls a real accomplishment.” 


The Maidservant Problem 


From the Detroit Standpoint 
ETROIT is justly regarded as one of the largest industrial 
and manufacturing centers in the United States, if not in 


the world. 
from all over the country. 
Detroit during the Great War 





To Detroit able-bodied young men and women flock 
Domestic help was very scarce in 
and hard to obtain at any price, 


as a large proportion of Detroit’s domestic servants went into the 


munition mills, ready-made clothing factories, and various war- 
time industries where they worked in three shifts a day of eight 
hours each, were paid time and one-half and did not have to 
work Sundays and legal holidays, unless they themselves wished 
to earn extra money. Working on piece work as many did, they 
made bigger wages than they ever did in housework and had far 
more leisure than ever before. Most factories gave them half 
of Saturday. From Saturday noon till the whistle blew Monday 


7, they had all their time to themselves. 


morning at 7, 


I; TROIT housewives consoled themselves by saying “ After 
D the Great War is over and munition manufacturing ceases, 
domestic servants will return to our kitchens again, glad to resume 
work for us at former wages.”” But such has not been the case. 
Domestic servants are harder to obtain in Detroit now than ever 
before and their wages have increased greatly since the War. 
Long lists of advertisements in Detroit dailies for girls for gen- 
eral housework offer ten, twelve and fourteen dollars per week 
without washing. It is almost impossible for people living in 
the suburbs to get domestic help at any price. 

Girls refuse to go back to the long hours, lack of social stand- 
ing, lack of personal liberty and lack of time for rest and recrea- 
tion that go with housework. Since the war they still prefer to 
work in the readymade clothing mills and other industries where 
they have to work only eight hours per day, have their evenings, 
Sundays, and legal holidays free to themselves, “and do not have 
to enter the-house by anybody’s back door.” 

The above is a plain statement of facts which I have obtained 
from the two parties most concerned, housewives and domestic 
servants themselves. It is the average of many opinions. It is 
obvious to the most careless observer that women in the United 
States are rapidly leaving two vocations, teaching and domestic 
And the funny part of it is that these two vocations 
the two which men have 
It is a common joke 


work. 
teaching and domestic work 
hitherto regarded as feminine occupations. 
in Detroit now that women are pushing the levers and men selling 
laces—that women are running the elevators while men sell 
ribbons and satins—that the Great War has put an end to women 


as the weaker sex. 


are 


OME one ought to write an epic entitled “The Passing of the 
Weaker Sex.” It would make a good poem and there is a 
wealth of material for it on both sides of the Atlantic—like the en- 
rollment and fighting of Col. Marie Botch Kareva’s Russian regi- 
ment of young women, the gallant work of middle-aged French 
women as mayors of cities in war zones, the English and Amer- 
ican women drivers of motor ambulances and motor supply 
trucks on shell-swept roads, the English women carpenters build- 
ing huts for the Tommies, the heroic nurses and women doctors 
in hospitals bombed by the Germans, women working as section 
hands on railroads in the United States, spiking down rails on 
sleepers with heavy sledge hammers, women in munition mills 
filling shell cases with T. N. T., knowing well one slight acci- 
dent will send them into eternity, women driving four-horse 
mowers and reapers on Dakota and Wyoming farms. Perhaps 
you think I am joking, but I never was more serious in my life. 
There never was a grander subject or greater heroines for an 
epic poem, than the patriotic women of this World War. Would 
that I had the genius to write it. “Brave men lived before 
Agamemnon but they lacked ‘a sacred poet’ sang Horace. All 
these heroines of the World War lack is a “ sacred poet”’ to sing, 

“ The Passing of the Weaker Sex.” 
Sytvi1a S. VIDETTO., 


Highland Park, Michigan. 
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In Czecho-Slovakia 


66 ‘OR men may come and men may go,” but they will find 

women right beside them in Czecho-Slovakia. When this 
newest of the world’s democracies was born several months ago, 
the women came into the same political privileges and powers as 
the men; and though the new republic may have many troubles 
and trials, its ““ White House ” will never be picketed by “ votes 
for women” campers, or its streets blocked by suffragette 
parades. 

The new government is young but very wise, and announces 
that ‘ while it is true that woman’s place is first and foremost 
in her home, it is also true that there are many political, economic 
and social problems affecting all classes which will be all the 
better solved by the presence of women in the “ Council Cham- 
bers.” So the municipal elections which are to take place shortly, 
will see women not only at the polling booths but in numerous 
cases standing as candidates for office. 

Czecho-Slovakia is far-seeing in her wisdom. 
problems to be faced by the little Republic where women will 
find due scope for true social service. The driving desire for 
service which has found vent in the soup kitchens and food dis- 
tributing agencies, may now cope with the housekeeping of a 
nation, and lend feminine council in the acute housing problem, 


the question of state aid in certain maternity cases, public nursing 
In fact, 


There are 


organizations, marriage laws and educational reforms. 
there is a whole agenda of activity for women in public life and 
for their influence at the polls. 


Ok 400 years the Czecho-Slavs have, both directly and indi- 

rectly, fought for their independence from Austrian control. 
At the beginning of the German war, Bohemia was called upon 
to furnish her complement of soldiers for the Austrian Army 
and under forced draft thousands of Czechs were enlisted in the 
armies of the Central Powers fighting against Russia; As soon 
as opportunity offered, large numbers of the Czechs refused to 
fight longer with Austria, and whole companies, and even regi- 
ments, went over to the Russian side. 

Then followed the collapse of the Russian Army under 
Kerensky and the Czechs offered their services to the French 
Government for service on the western front. In the early part 
of 1917, the Czech leaders gathered at Kiev, and proclaiming 
their independence, organized an army and declared Czecho- 
Slovakia an independent state. As Lenine and Trotsky had 
promised the Czechs safe conduct out of Russia by way of Arch- 
angel across the Ttans-Siberian railway, arrangements were 
begun for this army of about 70,000 men to be transported from 
Kiev to Archangel and Vladivostok for trans-shipment to France. 

The group assigned to be sent by way of Archangel was 
promptly blocked by the Bolsheviks at Moscow. This neces- 
sitated the whole 70,000 men leaving Russia via the Trans- 
Siberian railway and Vladivostok, but the Czechs, unbaffled, pro- 
ceeded to secure trains. The first contingents were successful, 
but it became increasingly difficult to get transportation, and as 
a result the little army of 70,000 were strung along the Trans- 
Siberian railway from Kiev to Irkutsk. 

At this critical stage, in April, 1918, several thousand Czechs 
near Irkutsk were forced to disarm before they were allowed to 
proceed further, and reported that then the Bolsheviks fired 
upon a few thousand of them, practically unarmed, en route to 
Vladivostok. These Czechs, with a few hand grenades and their 
bare hands, attacked several times their number of armed 
Bolsheviks and wresting their guns away from them, captured a 
small station west of Irkutsk and took command of the situation. 


Telegrams were sent to their Czech echelons and spread out along 
the line, giving warning, and skirmishes took place at many points 
between Irkutsk and Samara. 


“id 
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AR outnumbered and isolated as they were, the Czecho-Slovak | 


troops were in a very precarious position, until the United 
States Government, in response to an appeal by the Czech leaders 
agreed to send armed assistance in co-operation with Japan and 
the Allies. It was for this purpose that American soldiers were 


sent to Vladivostok in August, to assist in extricating the Czechs | 


from their desperate situation in the interior of Siberia and in 
their transfer to France for service on the western front as 


originally planned. 


Early in September, occurred one of the most brilliant epi- | 


sodes of the war. General Gaida with less than 4,000 Czechs 
succeeded, in his celebrated campaign from Irkutsk to Chita, in 


penetrating the Bolshevik lines in the Trans-Baikailia and estab- | 


lished communication between the 45,000 Czech troops wesi of 
Irkutsk and the 15,000 troops in Vladivostok and vicinity. Many 
of the Czech soldiers now passing through the United States took 
part in this offensive. 

And now the doughty little army assumed military control 
of the entire Trans-Siberian railway to make sure it would not 
again fall into the hands of the Bolsheviks and established and 
maintained an active eastern front against the Bolsheviki operat- 
ing in European Russia. 

When, in December and January, the Russian army was or- 
ganized under the influence of Admiral Kolchak and his leaders, 
the Czechs were allowed to withdraw after four years of unin- 
terrupted and arduous fighting in the cause of the Allies. Their 
troops now patrol the Trans-Siberian railway from Irkutsk to 
Omsk, which includes the portion of the railroad through the 


Ea we 





dense forest of Taiger where scattered bands of Bolsheviks are 


still aggressive and daily fights take place. 


° “aie . - : I 
Such is the brilliant history of the little country that has seen | 


fit to ask its women to assist in the building of a no less brilliant 


future. 


— of the Red Cross unit are distributing food to 
thousands of undernourished children in the new republic 


and, coming frequently in contact with the women, find them tak- | 


ing an unusually prominent part in all government activities. The | 


Red Cross has been very closely associated with these people, 
for until its commission to Siberia was called upon to furnish 
doctors, nurses and materials for the aid of. this little country, 
the Czechs were wholly without medical supplies or necessary 
military equipment. In December, General Stafsnek, the Min- 
ister of War of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, requested that the 
American Red Cross assist in evacuating several thousand in- 
valids and wounded Czechs from Siberia to their homes in Bo- 
hemia. In response to this appeal the American Red Cross has 
been actively engaged in this work, having just completed ar- 
rangements to transport some 3,000 of these invalids either 
across the United States or via Panama to Prague. 

The five years of war and its sufferings have had a disastrous 
effect upon the physical welfare of both mothers and children, 
and the American Red Cross has organized and is carrying out 
with characteristic energy a timely system of relief. 

It is perhaps this grave problem of the home and posterity 
that has made the new born republic realize the need of calling 


its women into council. 
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In Their Own Woodpile 





From the New Orleans Item 





66 HE people of our southern country have grave questions 

with which to deal that make the enforcement of the 
fifteenth amendment, and of the proposed nineteenth amendment 
(the suffrage amendment), a serious menace to racial peace. 

As sure as the Republic lives, I believe force bills will follow, 
and, while I believe that the living and unborn white children of 
the South will not submit to them, still their blood will pay for 
what you are doing today if you are successful. 4 


HIS Jeremiad here quoted was written by the Governor of 
Louisiana to a lady who asked him to heip with the passage 

of the federal suffrage amendment. 
The possibility of a breach of the 
try arises wholly and solely from 


“racial peace ” in this coun- 
the distant possibility that 
negroes in general may some time try to vote in the South, or that 
white politicians in other parts of the country may try to pro- 
cure them to vote by using federal force to protect them in voting. 
The possibility of that, in turn, lies wholly and solely in the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
This amendment declares that no discrimination shall lie against 
any citizen in the right of suffrage because of color; and it em- 
powers Congress to pass laws to enforce this principle. 

The Fifteenth amendment was forced upon a war-prostrated 
people in the South by passions that a great killing had aroused, 
misguided by artful and selfish politicians. These, ignoring the 
inevitable tragedy inhering in the thing they did, were bent on 
profiteering all they could by the use of the newly-freed negroes 
of the South as a political tool to despoil a vanquished population. 
\Vise and disinterested observers throughout the nation have 
long ago recognized that the sudden endowment of a subject 
race, intimately mingled among a superior type, with equal powers 
of citizenship was a ghastly blunder. The principle of that 
fifteenth amendment has been successfully evaded by various 
expedients of state legislation by which southern states limit their 


electoral privileges. 


A 


strictest letter. 
necessary to bring out and protect the negro in the right of 


‘Force Bill,” such as Mr. Pleasant mentions, is a federal 
law to carry out that fifteenth amendment absolutely to the 
It would provide whatever federal force is 


voting at every election. 

Such a bill was proposed nearly a generation ago, in an over- 
whelming Republican Congress still hotly swayed by passionate 
sectional emotions surviving the Civil War. It was defeated after 
a hard fight, in a memorable filibuster led by A. P. Gorman, 
senator from Maryland. 

There was some frivolous talk a few years ago of another effort 
of similar nature. The talk never got beyond the stage of 
frivolity. 

There never was less danger of success for such a movement 
than now; for there never was better understanding between all 
parts of the country than now, nor more merging of old lines, 
with more extensive intermingling across old boundaries. The 
natural tendency has progressed so far that a few hopeful 
philosophers like Mr. Vardaman have actually been advising a 
serious effort to repeal the fifteenth amendment itself! 


HE only course, therefore, that can possibly encourage any 
furtive hope for a resurrection of this dead race issue, that 

now manifests itself only occasionally, in some vengeful extrem- 
ist in the North, is the crazy course of united opposition in the 


South to public measures on which other parts of the country 
logically agree or divide. Such ill-advised obstruction as this the 
South is urged to make against the great democratic principle of 
woman suffrage, a crazy course against an object that commends 
itself to the reason and conscience of the whole country, the 
justice of which is admitted by the evasive obstructionists in the 
South themselves. Such obstruction as this is precisely the kind 
that puts the South in disrepute elsewhere for ignorance, reaction, 
mediaevalism, Bourbonism, and general failure to keep step with 
progressive civilization throughout the Republic. It is precisely 
the kind of stupidity that arouses the wide resentment and re- 
probation on which, and on which alone, artful partisans of 
“ force bills” may ever hope to nourish their projects to success- 
ful fruition. 

The real promoters of “ force bills 
token, are politicians and statesmen of the obsolete doctrine of 
Their responsibility, if they 


” in the South, by that clear 


Mr. Behrman and Mr. Pleasant. 
succeed in setting up such a threat against the peace and happi- 


ness of their people, will be as clear as the sun. 


HE suffrage amendment goes directly to the root of the 
demand for fundamental justice throughout the Republic. 
with a simple, single, principle approved by all real democrats 
everywhere. It merely provides that no citizen shall be deprived 
of the right to vote by the accident of sex. 
The suffrage amendment makes no digressions into race or 
It does not touch the fact of race at all, even 


anything else. 
It contains nothing whatever upon which 


in the remotest way. 
a racial question could be built, or out of which a racial question, 
by the utmost ingenuity, could be tortured. 

Neither has the suffrage amendment the faintest imaginable 
connection with the fifteenth amendment, which concerns race. 
It does not strengthen the race amendment, nor is it strengthened 
by the race amendment. 

This suffrage amendment gives no negro woman any right to 
vote that every negro man does not already possess under that 
fifteenth amendment. Every law of every southern state that 
restricts a negro man in the right of suffrage under the fifteenth 
amendment, will restrict in exactly the same way every negro 
woman when the suffrage amendment is passed. The suffrage 
amendment will not affect these state restrictions at all. 

FEW empty zealots, hard pressed for lack of logic, have 

been heard to say that white men are willing to keep negro 
men from the polls by force, but won't do much in the case of 
negro women. We do not recall in many a year that it has been 
necessary anywhere to coerce any negro men on election day, and 
thus dies an argument scarcely worth the name. There is no 
semblance of reason for expecting that a suffrage amendment will 
ith men or women 


involve any race trouble of any nature at all, w 
from the fifteenth 


All that we ever get of this must spring 


either. 
The fifteenth amendment is 


amendment, and from that alone. 
already in force, as far as the sense and conscience of the nation 
desire it to be in force. 

It is already in force as far as it will ever be in force, unless 
senseless counsels of obsolete politics against progressive meas- 
ures that command the intelligence and approval of the rest of 
the Republic, and of the world at large, cause the South, as an 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Let your mirror 
frame a lovely face 


ERHAPS no other texture is as beautiful as the 
human skin at its best. 


And this fine satin-texture, which is within the 
reach of nearly everyone, is promoted largely by the 
use of a pure soap. 


“Mellowed together” of purest materials for the 
particular care of skins, Fairy Soap cleanses per- 
fectly—and rinses off completely. It leaves no soapy 
deposit behind in the tiny pores to coarsen them and 
spoil the fine skin-texture. No soap remains on the 
tender outer skin after rinsing, to cause it to feel 
“tight” or “dry.” 


Of course, be sure to use Fairy Soap in your bath. 
For healthy skins and fine complexions always go 
together. 


(iE FAIR BANK 2onranr) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


State News 


In Tennessee 


HE decision of the Tennessee Supreme Court established 
that the women of Tennessee have the right to vote for 
presidential and vice-presidential electors without paying a poll 
tax, but the court also holds that the Legislature has the power to 
levy a poll tax, and whether that tax will be levied will be 
question for the next Legislature. 

In the recent suit brought against the Presidential and Muni 
cipal Suffrage Bill in Tennessee, the basis of the argument was 
that the bill did not provide that women should pay a poll ta» 
The court held that the statute does not give to women any in 
munity from the payment of poll taxes, but particularly recog 
nises and declares their liability to such action when levied. Unde 
the Tennessee Law, a male voter is required to pay a poll ta: 
and it was held by those who opposed the granting of the fra 
chise to women that this was a constitutional discrimination. 

It was also claimed that the statute could not be put into effec 
without destroying the purity and fairness of all elections becaus 
it did not provide for separate ballot boxes for the women i 
elections for officers, for some of whom the women were n 
qualified to vote, and that therefore there would be no way t 
ascertain which ballots were cast by women and which by men, 
and whether or not the women had voted for officers for whon 
they were not entitled to vote. 


ELATIVE to the poll tax issue the court ruled as follows: 
“The statute before us does not give to women any im- 
munity from the payment of poll taxes, but particularly recog- 
nizes and declares their liability to such taxation when levied 
“If any burden is placed upon male voters, it results from the 
statute which levies a poll tax upon them. 

“The whole ground of the argument of illegal distinction lies 
in the present condition of the law, whereby men are required 
to pay a poll tax and women are not. 

“This classification of the sexes for purposes of poll taxation 
is made by the constitution itself. That instrument mandatorils 
declares that all male citizens shall be liable to a poll tax. There 
is no such mandate as to women. 

“The constitution of the state thus licenses the discrimination 
of which complaint is made, and, as a matter of course, a con- 
stitutional discrimination cannot be unconstitutional.” 


EFERRING to the right of the Legislature to grant presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage to women, the court held: 

“Since municipal officers are not referred to in the Constitu- 
tion, and there is no provision in that instrument as to the man- 
ner of their selection, and since presidential and vice-presidential 
electors are not referred to in the Constitution, and no mention is 
made as to the manner of their selection (and this doubtless could 
not be regulated by the State Constitution), the conclusion in- 
evitably follows that, under the provisions of Section 4 of Article 
7, of the Constitution, the election of such officers ‘ shall be made 
in such manner as the Legislature shall direct.’ It is thus com- 
petent for the Legislature to provide that such officers may be 
selected by other instrumentalities, or the Legislature itself may 
select them. The Legislature perhaps may confer the power to 
select such officers upon the women alone. ‘ There is no limita- 
tion of the agencies it may employ.’ Richardson vs. Young, 
supra. As we see it, there is absolutely no restriction upon the 
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State News 


In Tennessee 


power of the Legislature to authorize women to participate in‘ the 
seiection of such officers. This authority of the Legislature is 
not only not negatived by anything in the Constitution, but is 
expressly sanctioned by the language of Section 4 of Article 7. 

“Section 4 of Article 7 seems too plain to permit of any doubt 
as to its meaning.” 

Section 4, of Article 7 of the Tennessee constitution provides: 

The election of all officers, and the filling of all vacancies not 
otherwise directed or provided by this constitution, shall be 
made in such a manner as the Legislature shall direct.” 

The right of election officials to provide separate ballot boxes 
for women voters was upheld by the court as follows: 

‘We accept as correct the opinion of the Legislature expressed 
as indicated (by the resolution adopted when the statute was 
passed), that the election officers have the power to provide 
separate ballot boxes, and we take it as a matter of course that 
the election officers will adopt the advice of the Legislature and 
duly provide separate ballot boxes for elections in which candi- 
dates are running for only part of whom women are entitled 
to vote.” 

rhe legislative resolution referred to by the court reads: 

“Whereas, the present General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee has passed a bill granting suffrage to women of Ten- 
nessee in presidential and municipal elections, therefore be it 
resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives concurring. 
that the state and county boards of election be and the same are 
hereby empowered and directed to make any and all provisions 
for the faithful execution of said act by providing separate ballot 
boxes or otherwise as may be required.” 


HE opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered by Justice 

Grafton Green, and was concurred in by three other mem- 
bers of the court, there being but one dissenting opinion—that of 
Justice Bachman, who held that it was discriminating against 
the men to permit women to vote without the payment of poll 
tax. 

“It is a very signal triumph indeed,” says the Nashville Banner 
“and one which causes great joy in the hearts of those who 
have so long contended for the franchise. With the legal in- 
tricacies of the decision we do not care to deal—sufficient to say 
it was clean-cut, clear and unalterable—the women have it be- 
yond any further controversy.” 


A Generous Offer 
HAT is a highly impressive offer made by the Providence, 
(R. I.) Journal to defray the entire expense of an extra ses- 
sion of Rhode Island’s Legislature rather than let expense stand 
in the way of Rhode Island’s early ratification. The following ex- 
tract from the Journal is exactly to the point. 

“Rhode Island is already on record, through the General As- 
sembly, in favor of giving the presidential vote to the women 
of the state. We were able to grant them this privilege with- 
out waiting for a federal constitutional amendment or altering 
our own fundamental law. Now the chance is offered us to 
take the logical step, giving them the right to vote at all elec- 
tions equally with men. 

“If the question of the cost of an extra session for this pur- 
pose has been held to be an obstacle it need not be so considered. 
A week ago the Providence Journal sent to Governor Beeckman 
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——- Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Established 1879 


Latest Fashions for the 
Advancing Season 


are to be found nowhere in the fascinating 
profusion as at Best & Co. Impetus has 
been given our advance showing of Autumn 
and Winter models by the return of our 
representatives from London and Paris. 


Exclusive models developed in Peach bloom, 


Poiret twills, 
corde de laine 
and tricotine 
for street wear 
have their 
counterpart 
in elaborate 
creations for 
evening. 


Prices range 


from 42.50 
to 225.00 


A chic newfrock for 
the “Beginning Sea- 
son” is illustrated. 
Of tricotine in mid- 
night blue or black; 
it has lattice design 
in black silk braid. 
Heavy cording sash 
with fringe ends 
adds a handsome 
finish. All sizes 
45.00. Smart hat of 
hand-cut felt com- 
bined with contrast- 
ing moire silk. All 
color combinations 
19.95(includingtax). 


Dresses for Day and Evening 


Street Suits and Furs 
OUT-OF-TOWN SERVICE 


At the disposal of out-of-town patrons 
are the services of Dora Meade, Personal 
Shopper. Write Miss Meade. Her reply 
is like a visit to Best & Co. Sketches 


for your approval sent. 
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a formal offer, in writing, to defray the entire expense of such 
a session. If the Republican leaders feel that in case a special 


session were called the abolition of the property qualification for 


male voters would also come up, let them not hesitate on that 
account. The Journal believes that the Republican Party of 
Rhode Island faces a double responsibility and opportunity. It 
should not attempt any evasion, but should rise to the occasion 
and commend itself to every true lover of democracy by provid- 
ing for equal suffrage for men as well as equal suffrage for 
women. There could be no better program of accomplishment 
with which to go before the voters of the state at the next elec- 
tion. 

“Let us adapt ourselves to the new temper of the age, give the 
ballot to every man and woman who is worthy of it, and so help 
to make our American experiment in self-rule more truly demo- 
cratic than ever before.” 


Democrats Urge Special Session 
HE Gerry Club of Providence, Rhode Island, recently 
passed a resolution endorsing the stand of the Democratic 
State Central Committee in favor of woman suffrage, and urged 
the Governor to call a special session of the Legislature to ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


Loving Cup for Mrs. Miller 
RS. JOHN O. MILLER, president of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association, was given a loving cup 
by the Equal Franchise Federation of Pittsburg recently in recog- 
nition of her splendid work as leader of the suffrage cause in the 
Keystone state. ‘ 














S6S—For Breakfast, informal occasions, and for the cottage one 
wants the brightest and cheeriest china with decorations adaptable 
to all surroundings—just such a pleasing result is achieved in the 
Ming pattern, on fine Lenox china. 103 piece Ming china dinner 
set, speciel price, $175.00; T piece chop set, special price, $16.50: 
¢ piece cake set, special price, $12.00; 23 piece tea-set, special 
price, $35.00, 












Congenial China 


"THE china you buy lives with you day by day. 
It must then, be liveable and congenial, and 
take its place unquestioned in your home. 








For over seventy years Ovington’s have sold 
china, the cardinal features of which have been 
its congeniality and its moderate price. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’ 
312-314 Fifth Ave. New York 
























In Their Own Woodpile 


(Continued from page 239) 
outrageous unit, to affront the North, the East and the West, in 
so signal a way as to give crazy extremists there a field in public 
resentment for their destructive urgings. 


HAT anybody with rudimentary intelligence could fail to 

understand this is beyond easy explanation. That politicians 
of note should still be trying their best, in the surest possible way, 
to rekindle the fires of racial hate, and plunge a people ane 
into the strife of furious emotions long subdued and most!) 
forgotten, is not easy to explain, except, indeed, on the ground 
that they really wish to accomplish the thing to which their 
course must surely lead. Yet this can scarcely account for their 
queer behavior, because such an outcome, their responsibility for 
it being clear, would be their own destruction. 


O you not know that every hope of future political prosperit, 
and preferment that Woodrow Wilson may have for hini- 
self, for his friends or for his party depends entirely on the Dem- 
ocratic party, on holding the South fast in allegiance to the Dem- 
ocratic party? And don’t you also know that Woodrow Wilson 
has exhausted every device of public exhortation and person 
suasion at his command to pass the suffrage amendment? Ani 
don’t you know that Woodrow Wilson is much better acquainted 
with the currents of national thought, with probabilities and pos- 
sibilities of national political development, than the swarm of 
jack-leg politicians and smallbore statesmen who range around 
the South crying “ Nigger” as a charm for cheap popularity 
with the mob? 

Don’t you know that Woodrow Wilson would never stand an 
instant for this suffrage amendment if he had the faintest reason 
to believe it could possibly plunge the nation in turmoil, rear a 
black-and-tan Republican domination over the South, sap the 
Democratic party in the nation at large, and reduce himself 
and his own hopes, and the political hopes of all his friends, 
to wreckage along with their common party? 

Don’t you know, on the other hand, that Woodrow Wilson has 
urged every Democrat, as a party principle and a private wish, t 
pass the suffrage amendment in the interest of greater harmony 
and solidarity throughout the republic ? 

We print no replies to these questions. Anybody with a brain 
as big as a bean can answer for himself. 


OME, perhaps, are not satisfied with the insight and opinion 
of Woodrow Wilson in this matter. We refer them to the 
Democratic National Committee. This is the body that frames 
Democratic platforms, manages Democratic campaigns, and takes 
counsel between elections on all matters affecting the Democratic 
party’s welfare. Every state in the Union is represented on it. 
This Democratic National Committee recently passed a reso 
lution calling upon all Democratic governors and Legislatures to 
take steps as promptly as possible to hasten the adoption of th« 
Federal Suffrage Amendment in their own several states. 
Certainly this committee cannot be suspected of any desire 
but the strengthening of the Democratic party everywhere. No 
body of men could more ardently wish, from direct personal ani 
political interest, to improve the Democratic party’s position in 
the South, to prevent its weakening in the South, than the 
National Committee. Assuredly this committee must be pre 
sumed, more than any other Democratic body, to know and to 
understand the possibilities and probabilities of political develop- 
ment throughout the Republic. That is what the committee is 
appointed to study and to know. 
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Could any safer opinion than the National Committee’s be in- 
voked against the baseless idea that justice to American woman- 
hood involves a race issue in the South? Again we leave the 
answer to every brain bigger than a bean. 


UT suppose that Woodrow Wilson is an ignorant and danger- 

ous idealist, that he and the governing committee of the 
National Democratic Party are political ignoramuses who have 
no idea what the rest of the country is thinking about, their own 
parts of it included. Suppose that enlightened Senators like Mr. 
Ransdell, enlightened Governors like Mr. Brough, of Arkansas, 
where they have as many negroes as elsewhere, that the Legis- 
latures of the great Southern states of Texas and Missouri— 
suppose that these, and all the free, upstanding, progressive Demo- 
crats of the South who stand with them on this issue—suppose 
they are all a mere rabble of blind and silly dupes who know 
not what they do nor whither they are going. 

Suppose our Pleasants, our Behrmans, our Moutons—we have 
no personal quarrel with them as individuals and cite them merely 
school of politics and statesmanship—suppose 
right on the suffrage issue, instead of entirely 
Suppose all that. 


to identify their 
they are entirely 
and dangerously wrong, as they really are. 
Then still we say that they, and they alone are responsible for the 
thing they claim to fear and profess to be trying to avoid. 


F' )X what is this Federal Amendment of which they confess 
such deadly fear? Or rather why is it? 

The individual states, they say, should be absolutely free to 
determine and define the suffrages of their own people. Most of 
them actually declare the state should give woman the suffrage. 
But they themselves have opposed this when their aid or oppo- 
sition could have helped or hurt. 

This is the reason, and the only reason, for the Federal 
Amendment. 

It is merely a simple method devised by the democratic 
womanhood and manhood of the country to obtain an act of 
simple justice that the political school of Messrs. Pleasant, Behr- 
man and Mouton, all over the Republic, have withheld from 
them by obstructing state action. 

Some of the politicians of this type still frankly and blindly 
obstruct state action today. A few of them proclaim conversion, 
in a sort of deathbed repentance. 
the long and weary vears in which the more liberal and more 
* state, from 


But where were they through 


genuinely democratic political counsels of state afte1 
The Golden Gate to Sandy Hook, were enfranchising women? 

“academic ”’ 
But 


They 


Some of them were contemptuously silent on the 
abstractions of a cause that was “ not worth discussing.” 
most of them were in plain, open, emphatic opposition. 
talked down suffrage between times and wielded their influence 


to vote it down in every state election and every legislative hall. 


federal suffrage 
Federal en- 


HAT alone, Gentlemen, has made 

—your own actions against state suffrage. 
franchisement for women was a useless formality so long as a 
respectable chance remained to procure suffrage by action of the 
several states. You, Gentlemen of the Negro-Issue-Revival, and 
you alone, have made federal suffrage a thing to be desired by 
the nation at large, and consequently a national issue. 

If, federal suffrage, then, Gentlemen, should prove to be the 
curse you so wrongly declaim, you, Gentlemen, and you alone, will 
be to blame for it. For you, Gentlemen, have raised this genii 
with vour black magic of machine politics and barnstorming 
statesmanship. If the South suffers for it, you, Gentlemen, and 
you alone, will be held to account. 

The honor and the infamy will belong exclusively, in any 


an issue 


measure of evil that may ever come from this thing, to the gen- 
tlemen who have prevented justice to American womanhood all 
these years, and who are now encouraging northern fanatics to 
raise the race issue against the South today, by their fatuous and 


dangerous invitations to new “ force bills.”’ 


HE simple truth of the whole situation can be told in a few 
sentences : 

The suffrage amendment will neither provoke nor encourage 
a race issue. A race issue is quite possible without any suffrage 
amendment. 

The bat-sighted politicians who are raising “ 
“force bills” in this connection to defeat suffrage, may easily 


race issues” and 
bring down a race issue and a force bill on the South, by affront- 
ing the desire and outraging the progressive conscience of every 
other region in the country on an issue upon which all those other 
regions are right and these politicians are wrong. 

But even if the Federal Amendment were 
trouble for the South, the fault still lies clearly with these very 
For these politicians, 


pregnant with 
Southern politicians who pretend to fear it. 
their political school, are solely responsible for the fact that there 
is any Federal Suffrage Amendment at all. 

It won’t do for these gentlemen to walk abroad moaning like 
discredited prophets and cast-out poets of ancient days, crying 
Nigger, Nigger.” , 
What you do 


into their beards: * Nigger, 
The negro is in your own woodpile, Gentlemen. 
with him is on your own heads. 
LABAMA’S rejection of the woman suffrage amendment 
is suggestive of the literal meaning of its non-progressive 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Book Stall 


Enfranchised Cookery 


YFRANCHISING women doesn’t seem to 
dull their ambition to be past-masters of 


cookery to judge by the contents of a souvenir 
cook book prepared by two California Woman's 
Clubs and offered National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. This book, En- 
franchised Cookery, (National Woman Suffrage 
Publishing Company) sounds like an Arabian 
Nights tale to the chastened palates of the 


to the 


present day housewife. 

“Two pounds fresh veal” say these enfran- 
chised cooks of the Woman’s City Club of Long 
Beach, and the Progressive Club of Los An- 
gelés, California. ‘“ At seventy cents a pound,” 
murmurs the harassed woman of today, and 
flips a page until she comes to “Boil three 
good sized potatoes,” which sounds more pos- 
sible. It was clever of the enfranchised cooks 
to put the potatoes first and break the way 
gently for a suggestion to “chop up a little 
lean ham.” This recipe has a lip-smacking and 
foreign sounding name “Gnochia.” It is a 
kind of life-saver among food suggestions too, 
this affair of a few boiled potatoes, a “little” 
ham, some tomato sauce—all piping hot, and 
eventually on a platter. One can hardly wait 
to run home and try it. 

There 
which must have had a great vogue as long 
ago as the California suffrage campaign for it 
The same 


is also “enfranchised macaroni ”— 


’ 


is called “a splendid voter getter.’ 
is true of “Chop Suey a la City Club,” which 
insinuates “4 small onions sliced and fried” 
into the mind of the distracted house-keeper. 
This recipe doesn’t demand even a little meat. 
It throws out tentacles towards a “can of mush- 
rooms;” but if one’s pocket-book shows signs 
of hysteria, it hastily withdraws even that as 
unnecessary to the dish. 

There are ever so many recipes put out by 
these voting house-wives, who, it is plain to be 
themselves no trouble over their 


seen, spare 


cooking. There are recipes which entice with 
modest lures like the humble potato, the social- 
ist macaroni, the proletarian onion. One can 
easily skip such anachronisms as “two nice 
large hens,” ” (priceless and 
rare) or “2 pints heavy cream.” Was there 


There is cheering 


“beat up an egg 


really ever heavy cream? 
“eggless and butterless cake.” 
There are enticing “ Ojaldas,” 
pounded of flour and cold water with a little 


Just 


thought in an 


neatly com- 


help from one egg and an odd bit of lard. 


about going the limit of the family purse in 
these hard times. Once, joyful prospect! there 
is a rule for gingerbread, which is warranted 
inexpensive but good. Most gingerbread is 
either quite expensive, or else it might better 
never have been born. It echoes the mood of 
the poet: “Life is so full of misery were it 
As to most gingerbread, 


But not 


not better not to be.” 
“Yes, indeed,” one answers promptly. 
the kind made by Mrs. Ballard of the Woman’s 
City Club. 

What one previously surmises about all these 
enfranchised cooks is that they must put a 
good deal of time and thought upon culinary 
arts, and thus belie those standard arguments 
against suffrage, such as the one which implies 
that when women once get the ballot they never 
stop voting day or night. They just vote their 
husbands into ruin, their children into rags, 
their homes into the discard and themselves to 
Yet here they are making self-frosting 
lemon pie, which sounds as difficult as Article 
X of the League of Nations, and Dexter Can- 


death. 


apes and Ravioli and foie a la poulette and— 
But why not buy their book? It is only 25 


cents. 


The Canning of Egg Plant 
A Play in One Act and a Quick Finish 


(Editorial sanctum of the anti-suffrage paper. 
Sign reading, “ The Woman’s Egg Plant, official 
journal of the anti-suffrage cause.”’) 

Editor (a fashionably dressed woman at her 
desk) and her stenographer (reading aloud from 
a pile of letters). 

Stenographer: Here’s another letter on the 
same subject (reads) : 

“ Editor Woman’s Egg Plant. 

“Dear MADAM: I am the daughter of a deaf 
and dumb father, aged 83, and his sole support 
I have earned his living by knitting, in the home, 
but am no longer able to buy yarn. I have the 
offer of employment in a doctor’s office, at good 
salary. How can I accept and yet remain an 
anti-suffragist?” 

Editor (dictates) : 

It is not in accordance with the tenets of our 
cause. A woman’s place is in the home, with 
or without yarn. Send your father to the doc- 
tor’s office. 

Stenographer (reads): 

“Dear MapAM: I am very much worried 


over my daughter, who begins to show indica- 


edu- 


demands an 


tions of individuality. She 


cation. Do you think this a tendency toward 
Bolshevism ? ” 

Editor (dictates) : 

Poultices of social life should be applied at 
once. Have your daughter attend a dance or a 
bridge party daily. Smother the individuality 
in absorbent cotton, and repress every desire 
for intelligence. If she shows a tendency to 
work, place small aluminum balls on her fingers. 
It is too early to state whether your daughter 
is a Bolshevik, but one should take no chances. 
Above all, encourage her in early matrimony. 
If married to a bum, she will not be so likely 
to throw one. 

Stenographer (reads): 

“ EpitoR WoMAN’s Ecc PLANT: In 


women have the franchise and I feel that I 


our state, 


shall have to exercise my right (though an anti- 
suffragist) in order to counteract an ignorant 


vote. I do not agree with my husband’s selec- 


’ 


tion of candidate. Must I vote for him?’ 


Editor (dictates) : 
You must. It is one of the anti-suffrage 
principles that a woman will always vote with 
her husband, thereby doubling the already too 
large vote. 

Stenographer (reads): Mrs. J. M. B. writes: 

Dear MADAM: The women of our state are 
allowed to vote on the question of the issuance 
of school funds. I have been always strongly 
opposed to the ballot for women, but I want a 
new high school for my children. The ques- 
tion is before our voters now. What shall I do 
in order to be consistent? 

Editor (dictates): True and earnest woman- 
hood does not seek consistency; that is a man’s 
If it is something you want yourself, 
But if it is 


quality. 
by all means vote for it. some- 
thing someone else wants, do not lose sight of 
the fact that a woman’s place is the home. 


Queer 


handwriting and awful spelling, but I think I 


Stenographer; Here’s another one. 

can read it. (Reading) : 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 

Rabbit Hash, Kentucky. 
Editor, Woman’s Egg Plant. 

Dear Lapy: You are taking the right stand 
on this here fool question of the lady vote. It 
is one of the foolest things I ever come acrost 
and its stirred up the women folks of this here 
town till there aint no public official can run 
things in peace and quiet any more. I have 
been Mayor of the town for two terms, and 
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there aint nobody ever questioned my affairs 
before. The women are mad about the gar- 
bage, and blame me. What can J do about it. 
My pigs cant eat it all. I hope you'll lay it on 
them hot and heavy about staying at home 
where they belong. If a woman takes care of 
her house and children and the garden and the 
chickens and does the milking, she aint got any 
time for politics. I couldn’t do it myself. Be- 
sides, no woman’s got edication enough to run 
political affairs. You’ve got to be smart and 
edicated, or you cant get into politics. And 
even then it'll be hard for a man to stay in, if 
the women get to meddling. Keep up with the 
Yours truly, 
Srmon SEMPLE. 


good work. 


Editor: You'll have to edit that letter before 


Leave out garbage and pigs, and 





it goes in 
the part about what he expects a woman to do. 
And answer this way (dictates) : 

“Here is an earnest expression of the natu- 
ral chivalry man feels toward woman. Every 
true husband and father is desirous of saving 
his woman kind from the labor and mire of 
political life.” 

Stenographer (reading) : 

“DeaR Mapam: I have always felt assured 
that the obnoxious woman’s vote could never 
be forced upon me, but recent developments 
have made me apprehensive. Do you think we 
are in danger?” 

Editor (dictates): Have no fear. So long as 
there are chivalrous men and earnest women in 
the world, the ‘vote will never be forced upon 
you. It is for you to work to keep the vote 
from the hands of the few headstrong women 
who know not what they themselves want. 

Stenographer: These are all the communica- 
tions received. 

Editor: 
the Question Box. 


There are not enough there to fill 
Write six or eight more, 
yourself, answering them by natural right, fly- 
ing in the face of nature, women never using 
the ballot, immoral women only using it, and 
every woman deserting her home in order to 
use it. 
and Mormonism, and don’t forget intuition. 


Say something about indirect influence 


That’s enough for this- week. 
(Sounds of shouts and horns outside.) 
Editor: What is the noise outside? 
Stenographer (looking out): A procession is 
going by. Men and women, too. It looks like 
an impromptu affair. What is that on the ban- 
ner? What! What! 


Editor: What? (Runs to window) Suffrage 


Amendment passes Senate. Impossible! 


Stenographer: Impossible! 


Editor: Could it be true? It MUST be s 
Stenographer: I’ve lost my job. 
Editor (rushes to a box and hurls something 


out of the window): There, take that! 
Stenographer: What was that? 
Editor: I threw a last egg after them, any 
way. 


Enter leader of the Antis (carrying an im- 





mense black-bordered handkerchief). L: 
fellow-workers, our cause is lost. 
Editor: Is it true? 
Leader: 


ment. It will be entirely useless to make any 


The Senate has passed the Amend- 


further fight against suffrage. 

Editor: Do you believe that? 

Leader (sharply): James says so. 

Stenographer: Anyway, we can have more 
time for bridge, now. 

Leader takes down the sign, the editor picks 
up a box labeled “ Eggs” and the stenographer 
closes her typewriter. All file off the stage. 


HE above was one of the clever “take- 
T offs’’ which formed a part of the unique 
program held by the Dubuque, Iowa, suffragists 
to celebrate the passage of presidential suffrage 
and the ratification of the Federal Amendment. 
Miss Anna B. Lawther, former state president; 
Miss Elizabeth Bissell, former state secretary, 
and many other prominent local suffragists, took 
part. The editor of the paper was Mrs. H. B. 
Gratiot; Mrs. Harold Wallace was the stenog- 
rapher, and Mrs. F. E. Bissell impersonated a 
prominent anti-suffragist. The editors took 
their copy from various anti-suffrage statements 
and beliefs. A pantomime, entitled “The Cat 
Came Back,” “ An Anti-Suffragist’s Ode,” “ Our 
Suffrage Museum,” “The Anti’s Prophecy,” 
“Women on the Pedestal” and “ Women in the 
Home,” and all the favorite “isms,” appeared 


on the program. 


Women in Iowa 

EW and valuable historical material has 
N been added to the libraries of the world 
through recent publications of books on wo- 
man’s progress. The era for the study of 
woman as a specimen not quite fully incorpor- 
ated into the human race, something between 
an angelic being and a prehistoric ichthy-o- 


saurus has fortunately passed. These books 


were frequently written by men and were in- 
spired by mythology and Freudian psychology. 
The modern type of book about women have 
mainly jumped to the other extreme, and are 
so concrete they are dull. <A nice balance is, 
however, coming into view, and as an augury 
of the same historical study of woman's political 
and civic advance, may be mentioned Miss Ruth 
A. Gallaher’s Legal and Political Status of Wo- 

en in lowa, (published by the State Historical 


The book has 


been under the nourishing care of the Historical 


Society of Iowa, Iowa City). 


Society throughout its period of construction 

d is prefaced by the president, Benj F. Sham- 

baugh 
Indicative 


ndi its value as a human document 
s Miss Gallaher’s chapter 


“Early status of 


’ > 


women in Iowa.” By blind chance, as it were, 
Iowa women came into place under the English 
common law, rather than under the Napoleonic 
code, as might easily have been the case; for 
Iowa was a part of the Louisiana purchase. In 
1804, the United States’ new land was divided 
into the Territory of Orleans south of the 33rd 
degree of latitude somewhat above the present 
boundary of Louisiana, and the District of 
Louisiana, which lay north of latitude 33. The 
Governor and Judges of the territory of In- 
diana were given jurisdiction over the district 
of Louisiana, but since the Iowa County re- 
mained more or less virgin wildnerness for 
another quarter century, no particular legisla- 
tion was needed. In 1805, Congress made the 
district of Louisiana into a territory, and in 
1812 reorganized it into the Territory of Mis- 
souri. This same act specified that the people 
of the Missouri Territory were entitled to judi- 
cial proceedings according to “the common 
law.” It 


heir to the same set of domestic relations and 


thus happened that Iowa women fell 
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property rights that obtained in the states which 
came into the Union from English colonial pos- 
session. Iowa floated about more or less un- 
owned until it snuggled under the Territory of 
Michigan in 1834, and from an original associa- 
tion with Latin-American Louisiana gradually 
formed a new alignment as part of the North- 
West Territory. 

The Common Law of our Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance did not do much for women, little 
more than the Civil Law, as it was called, of 
either 


and Spanish settlements. By 


married woman passed from complete 


French 
code the 
control of her father into the completer control 
of her husband. The historical process by 
which Iowa women have now attained personal, 
social, civic and political rights is the theme of 
Miss Gallaher’s brochure. What they have now 
gained the author characterizes as “ fairly typi- 
cal of the northern states, though less progres- 
sive that the western commonwealths, (Iowa) 
has been more progressive than many of the 
eastern states; and is far in advance of the 
South, which still adheres to most of the Com- 
mon Law rules concerning the position of 
women—more especially married women.” 
The first part of Miss Gallaher’s book is 
devoted to the Iowa woman’s struggle to gain 
civic rights, a foot-hold as an individual, as a 
professional woman, as guardian of her child, 


as owner and controller of her own property. 
The second part of the book deals with the 
Iowa woman's long struggle for political rights, 
a struggle dating from 1866. There is a long 
and noble suffrage ancestry in Iowa as in New 


York, New Many 


great names appear there, both of men and of 


Jersey and Massachusetts. 


women, one of the greatest being that of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Iowa being her birth- 
place. The Political Equality Club of Sioux 
City was begun by Mrs. Catt in 1889. 

As recent as is Miss Gallaher’s scholarly, ex- 
cellent and valuable book, so fast do events 
move, that it is not sufficiently up-to-date to 
record the gaining of presidential suffrage by 
Iowa women in 1919, nor the ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment by the Iowa Leg- 


islature. 


Among the Indispensables 


XE you interested in social reforms, or in 
A legislation, or in putting public questions 
of any sort up to the women of your state or 
your nation? If so, there is one book which 
youycannot do without and that is the Official 
Register and Directory of Women’s Clubs in 


America. 
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Arkansas Ratifies 
_. ratified on July 28 by a vote of 


29 to 2 in the Senate and 75 to 17 in the 
House, making the twelfth state to ratify. 

A large number of suffragists came in from 
over the state, and many women were gathered 
at the Capitol by eleven o’clock to greet the 
incoming legislators. The session was called to 
order at twelve o’clock, and immediately upon 
organization adjourned for luncheon. The 
Pulaski County Association gave a luncheon in 
honor of the members of the Legislature at 
the Marion Hotel. This was attended by about 
250 people. No speeches were made. 

The two Houses met in joint session at 2.45 
and heard the message of Gov. C. H. Brough. 
This was short and to the point and said in no 
uncertain terms that the Legislature was ex- 
pected to ratify the Federal Amendment for 
Woman Suffrage. Fifteen girls had volunteered 
to serve as pages, and were recognized in both 
Houses. However, a motion to reinstate the 
organization made in January was adopted early 
in the session and their services were not need- 
ed. The galleries were filled with women, each 
carrying a yellow banner. They were the same 
banners used in New York during the 1917 


campaign. 

M*~... opposition developed in the House 
than we expected, and some very bitter 

speeches were made against. We were never 


afraid of losing, but were sorry some men we 
had expected to vote with us, deserted our col- 
ors. In the Senate, an attempt was made to get 
through a resolution, submitting the matter to 
the women of the state. It was the same old 
story we have heard in every suffrage campaign 
in the United States. Out of experience and 
kindness of heart, I went to the man who ex- 
pected to propose this resolution, and told him 
he would make himself ridiculous in the state of 
Arkansas and all over the country; that the 
thing was illegal, would decide nothing after all 
the expense and trouble it would entail, and 
urged him not to introduce it. I failed to per- 
suade him, so the resolution was introduced and 
declared out of order, and the man who intro- 
duced it finally voted for ratification. 

We will close our state headquarters for a 
rest of about two months, and then start up 
citizenship schools throughout the entire state. 
We are very anxious that a large number of 
women shall vote in the primaries next year, 
and believe the lessons in citizenship will show 
them the importance of doing this. 


FLORENCE B. CoTNamM, 
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In the Church 


HE Episcopal Church will be the first 
orthodox denomination to grant full 
equality to its women if the proposed canons 
are approved at the triennial general conven- 
tion, which will be held in Detroit in October. 
Barring the candidacy for holy orders, full 
equality will be given women, and places on 
administrative boards, both national and local, 
will be opened to them. Places on the vestry, 
and the office of delegate at diocesan and gen- 
will also be 


eral conventions of the church 


open to them. 
N an address recently to the South Carolina 
I diocesan convention Bishop Guerry of the 
rotestant Episcopal Church had this to say on 
he subject of Christian democracy : 
“Something should be done to arouse the 
hurch to become indeed and in reality a true 
unily of God. The immediate practical and 
ital task before us is to apply this principle 
i democracy and catholicity to our own church 
nd to conditions as they exist here and now. 
we are really in earnest about applying the 
rinciple of democracy to the church, we ought 
» begin by extending the franchise to women 
our parish meetings. A church which with- 
lds the franchise from its women is cer- 
ainly an anachronism.” 
The dioceses of Harrisburg and of Washing 
n voted recently to give women the franchis« 
in parochial elections in any parish where they 


Island 


women delegates in their recent diocesan con- 


so desired. Rhode and Kansas report 


entions. In Rhode Island women sat in con- 


ention for the second time, four delegates this 
ear. A memorial was adopted by the con- 
vention asking the General Convention to inter- 
constitution of 


pret the word “laymen” in the 


the church to mean women as well as men. 


The Rhode Island Diocesan Convention of the 
Friendly ilso urged the General 


Girls’ Society < 


Convention “to remove all obstacles in law and 
‘ustom which curtail in any way the usefulness 
1f women in the church, or in membership in 
its councils.” 

The New York has 


amended its constitution so as to admit women 


diocese of Western 


to the franchise in parish meetings. 


; iow CHURCHMAN, New York, says: “At 
a recent meeting of the Representative 
Church Council of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, an amendment was made to the con- 
stitution inserting after the word ‘communi- 
cant’ the words ‘male and female,’ and thereby 
women were admitted to the church councils. 
The motion emanated from the bishops who in 
this instance took much pride in the fact that 
they were leading from in front and not from 
behind. The Bishop of Aberdeen in presenting 


the motion said that if the council voted down 


the measure ‘it would mean that in the hour of 
the Church’s greatest need the Church had re- 
fused an opportunity because the forces of 
prejudice and reaction were stronger than the 
and common sense.’ Mr. 


forces of reform 


Spens in answering the vigorous opposition to 
the amendment said: “ The danger is just thi 
if we seek to dam the stream, we may find that 


ultimately it will break out and go too far.” 


In Politics 
| eae suffragists undoubtedly will be 


the right to vote in the primaries next year, 


given 


according to newspaper reports from that state 
Arrangements have already been made for th 


introduction of a primary suffrage bill when 
the Legislature convenes in special session next 
January to consider the revision of the code. 


Senator W. W. 


suffrage 


\nderson of Scranton will 


bill in the Senate, while 


B. Weaver of Des 


troduce the 





Representative James 
Moines will sponsor it in the House 

A primary suffrage introduced ‘ 
Legislature during the regul SeSSi01 s - 
ter passed the House by a1 verwhelming 
majority, but failed of passage in the Senat 


for political reasons. 


Will Oppose Speaker Sweet 


MSS MARION DICKERMAN, a_ Red 
1 Cross nurse, who served in France, has 
been endorsed by Democratic leaders Osi 
County as the party’s candidate for the legis 
tive seat now held Thaddeus C. Sweet. 


speaker of the Assembly. Miss Dickerman, it is 


announced, will make an issue of speaker's 
opposition to social welfare bills which wer 
defeated in the last Assembly The bills wer 
passed by the Senate, but were defeated 


House, over which the Republican leader 


sided. 


Democrats. Take Notice! 


“45,000 militant women rkers in the field 
by the coming winter” to work for the R 
publican party is the program Republican 


women leaders have mapped out for themselves 


according to a statement by Mrs. Douglas 
Harvey at a 


Hotel La Salle, Chicag 
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Mortgages on improved city 
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tificates in First Mortgages 
for the investment of large or 
small amounts. 
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How the Girl Scouts Do It 


OMEN are frequently accused of not un- 
derstanding team-work. Perhaps there 
is some truth in the accusation; perhaps there 
is none. However that may be, the ability to 
work together and to subordinate individual gain 
to the gain of the whole is a tremendously valu- 
able asset, and any system which provides train- 
ing in team-work for either boys or girls is of 
real value to society. 

This is the Girl Scouts’ chief contribution to 
citizenship. The scouting program is primarily 
social. It starts with the girl as a member of 
society and teaches her responsibility to her 
group and loyalty to her country. One says 
“ teaches”; but the teaching is so intermingled 
with play, the group-work is so imperceptibly di- 
vided from group-play that the scout herself 
does not realize what an important lesson she is 
learning. The truths just go on soaking in and 
the practice of team-work becomes a habit until, 
when the scout leaves her troop she really knows 
how to be a part of a big organization, and she 
knows how to do her bit for the success of the 
whole rather than for her own glory. 

In addition the girl who has been a real scout 
knows a host of things and can do a host of 
She has built up a strong body by out- 
She has 


won proficiency badges for housekeeping, wood- 


things. 
door exercise and personal hygiene. 


craft, civics, music, or any number of other ac- 


complishments. Every one of these badges 


means real ability. To win a badge in child- 
nursing the scout must be able to bathe and 
dress a real baby; she must have had actual ex- 
perience in caring for a baby every day for a 
month; she must know about children’s food, 
clothing, simple ailments, and games, and must 
be able to mend their clothes. What mother 
would not be glad to add to her family circle a 
conscientious little Girl Scout with the green 
cross of the Child Nurse on her sleeve? 

The requirements for other badges are equally 
thorough; but proficiency badges do not begin to 
cover the activities of the Girl Scouts. Their ac- 
tivities during the war have been manifold. They 
have demonstrated’ canning; they have assisted 
in Liberty Loan and War Savings Stamp cam- 
paigns; they have knitted and made bandages. 
In fact, wherever a girl’s size war-job has of- 
fered itself, the Girl Scouts have taken it on, and 
they are planning to give their services in the 
same way for any worth-while peace-job that 











presents itself. 
work for their girls in helping all sorts of civic 
betterment movements, and the girls are carry- 
ing over the patriotic enthusiasm which inspired 
their war-service into the more prosaic work of 
peace-time. 

The plan of the organization is simple and 
elastic and essentially democratic. Wherever 
eight girls of about the same age may be gath- 
ered together, the plan fits. It is equally ap- 
pealing to girls in boarding schools and insti- 
tutions, in fashionable suburban communities, 
in small towns, and in crowded city districts. 
The girls conduct their own meetings, elect their 
own leaders, and plan their own activities under 
wise guidance. The activities are all those of 
adult life, and the girls throw themselves into 
them with all the enthusiasm of children “ play- 


ing house.” 


HERE are more than 60,000 Girl Scouts. 

These girls are giving active service and 
learning the valuable lessons of good team-work 
and good workmanship. That the girls want to 
do it—that the program of the organization 
appeals to them—is shown by the fact that 
applications for membership have been coming 
into National Headquarters at the rate of 4,000 
every month, in spite of the fact that there is 
not a single organizer in the field recruiting 
memberships. 

Of course it is impossible to absorb all these 
girls at once as they should be absorbed. They 
should be put at once into troops with a com- 
petent trained captain at their head, and kept 
busy and enthusiastic until they outgrow scout- 
ing. This can be done easily when there are 
sufficient funds to pay a competent staff of 
trained women to go out in the field, train the 
captains who volunteer their services, and form 
local councils to direct the work. 

To do this the Girl Scouts are planning a cam- 
paign for associate membership during the last 
week of October. They are asking the support 
of women’s organizations everywhere and from 
the suffrage organization. Any organization which 
offers American girls training for motherhood, 
for business life, and for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, is very likely to get it. 

Young women who wish to volunteer as scout 
captains may send their names to Miss Doris 
Hough, Field Department, Girl 
Scouts, National Headquarters, 189 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


Secretary, 


Applied Citizenship 


Leaders are already finding real 


Millions Are Hungry 
ROM 


American 


three to six millions of hungry 


children are not. getting 
enough to eat. These are the children whom 
parents and teachers often speak of as “ deli 
or just “ plair 


cate” or “ailing” or “lazy” 


” 


ornery;” but Miss Lydia Roberts, the dieti 
tian, who has just written for the Children’ 
3ureau of the U. S. Department of Labor a 
pamphlet called “ What is Malnutrition?” says 
they are hungry, or, in technical phrase, “ mal 
nourished.” Some of these children literally 
do not get enough to eat; more, perhaps, do 
not get enough of the right sort of food; some 
are unable, as a result of physical defect, prop- 
erly to assimilate what they eat. 

According to Dr. Josephine Baker, more 
than one-fifth of the school children of New 
York city are undernourished. 
for the entire United States is even higher. 
Dr. Thomas Wood places it at from 15 to 25 
per cent. Since this takes no count of the 
malnourished children under school age, in the 
“neglected period” between the ages of two 


and seven; when malnutrition usually has its 








VESTOFF - SEROVA 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF | 
CLASSIC DANCING | 


47 West 72nd Street New York City | 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons _— Classes Normal Courses | 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


| 
Class and Private 

Normal Courses for Teachers | 
Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. | 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National DANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 
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beginning, from three to six million hungry 
American children is probably a conservative 
estimate. 

Many of these children are going hungry, 
says Miss Roberts, because their parents can 
ifford to buy a sufficient amount of suit- 
Ameri- 


not 
able, nourishing food. Thousands of 
can families are today living on an income 
which does not permit of an adequate diet. 
Bu: poverty is not the sole cause of malnutri- 
know how to 


tic Many mothers do not 


spend their money to get the best return in 
value, or how to plan healthful, nourish- 
Many others have 


foc 
ing meals for their families. 


sufficient control over their children to 


induce them to eat the right things and to take 


sleep and rest necessary to development. 


They take pride, Miss Roberts points out, in 
having a They 


realize that the undernourished boy or girl is 


“delicate” child. do not 
peculiarly susceptible to disease, that “ the list- 
less, inactive, malnourished child, who is con- 
tantly who the 


house while his comrades play, is father to the 


tired, leans against school 


man who is handicapped because of low vital- 
ity and a poorly developed body—is the inetfi- 
cient adult, the rejected army recruit.” 

effective ways of seeing 


the most 


that the starving children of America are fed, 


One of 


the pamphlet points out, is the malnutrition 


clinic or the malnutrition class, where children 
are gathered together for instruction in diet 
and health rules. Mothers are urged to come 
to the class and the homes of the children are 
visited to engage the cooperation of the par- 
New York 
among the cities that have such classes. They 
the children 


ents, 3oston, Chicago, and are 

improvement in 
The 

important factor in reducing malnutrition. 

all until 

growing Miss 


fundamental require- 


report great 


attending them. school lunch is another 


supervision for children 


the 


Medical 
they are through period 
Roberts regards as the 
ment in bringing America’s millions of mal- 


nourished children up to normal. 


Americanization Program 
HE Committee on American Citizenship of 
the League of Women Voters will follow 
a practical and far-reaching program through- 
out the year. 
Mrs. Frederic P. Bagley of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Committee, has announced the 
program of objectives to be as follows: 


1. Compulsory education in every State for 
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Applied Citizenship 


all children between six and sixteen, nine 


months of each year. 

2. Education of adults by extension classes 
of the public schools. 

3. English 


making it compulsory in all public and privat 


made the national language by 


schools where courses in gencral education are 
conducted. 
4. Higher qualifications for citizenship and 


more sympathetic and impressive ceremenials 
for naturalization. 
5. Direct citizenship for women, not citizen 


ship through marriage, as a qualification for th 


vote. 

6. Naturalization for married women to be 
made possible 

7. Compulsory publication in foreign lan- 


guage newspapers of lessons in citizenship 

8. Schools of citizenship in conjunction with 
the public schools, a certificate from such schools 
to be a qualification for naturalization and for 
the vote. 


9. An oath of to the United States 


allegiance 
for every citizen, native and foreign born, to be 
one qualification for the vote. 

10. ‘An educational qualification for the vot 
a definite date to be deter- 


in all States after 


mined. 


Citizenship Queries 
ILL you kindly let me know whether it 
will be possible for me to vote by mail 
and if so when | should register. I have not 
yet voted in New York City, as I left there t 
work for th« last 
I was born in New York City and was 


Government June 26th of 


year. 
employed at the New York Botanical Garden, 
left New York. I 


Garden for eight 


Park, at the time I 
had been connected with the 
This could easily establish my residence 
x DK 


Bronx 


years. 
there for voting purposes. 
Washington, D. C. 


New York does not have any provision for 


absent, or mail voting. During the war pro- 
vision was made for the soldier vote, but this 
did not apply to other absentees. 

Kansas first in 1913 passed an absent voter 


amendment to the suffrage clause in its consti- 


tution. Since then, 19 states have followed her 


lead. Some provide only for absent voting 


when out of the precinct but within the state. 
Others cover voting when absent anywhere in 
the United States. The states which have had a 
mail or absent voting provision are: Colorado, 


Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 


gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nort 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ter 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. In some of these state 
the voter must register at his own precinct bt 
can vote outside it In others, both registra- 
tion and voting can be by mail, the voter apply 
ing to the town clerk for his ballot. In sti 
others the voter himself does not mail his ball 


but the vote is taken ; 


precinct where he is and mailed by the electio 


officials to his own precinct 


Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 


h 


1- 


Ss 


it 


ll 
yt 


it the polling place in the 
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aul Institute 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Lew. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 











KTNDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Special sub- 


Faculty of wide experience. 
Professors. 





jects taught by University 

Practice Kindergartens. Students  Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 
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Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision 
For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
| 9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 











MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
| SCHOOL 
Normal Course 


| SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


| Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
| principles applied to children’s outdoor 
| activities. Address, 

746 Madison Avenue 


New York City 














| CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG 

New Courses, Critics and Instructors 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design: Life Drawing; Mlustration; Paint- 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 2239 Broadway, New York 
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Summer guests from out of 
town will find in NewYork 
no more attractive rooms 
Satisfactory service ,better 
food or more reasonable 
prices thanawait thematthe 


Hotel Wolcott 


31st Street By Fifth Ave: New York> 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 











The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








Honor Dr. Shaw 
I ESOLUTIONS passed by the 


Committee of the South Carolina Equal 


Executive 


Suffrage League on the death of Anna Howard 


Shaw, read as follows: 

WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst our beloved leader, Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw. Be it 

Resolved, that in the passing of the great 


Suffrage Leader, the great Woman Orator, the 


great Woman Pioneer Minister, the great 
Friend of Women. 
That the South Carolina Equal Suffrage 


League, The National American Woman Suf- 


frage Association and the women of America 
have sustained an irreparable loss. 
Resolved, 


respect to her memory we 


that in this last loving tribute of 
shall strive to emu- 
late her example in the steadfastness of her 


fight 


dom of the women of 


determination to for the political free- 


America and we rejoice 


to know that Dr. Shaw lived to realize that her 
life’s labor was not in vain. 


Resolved, that as it is useless to try to do 


justice by eulogy to one so great, we, the mem- 


bers of the South Carolina Equal Suffrage 


League petition our Representatives to complete 
as speedily as possible the unfinished task of 


freeing the women of our state in honor, praise 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


TURKISH 
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ACOMPLETE Turkish 

Bath establishment main- 
tained exclusively for women 
is something of a novelty, 
even in New York. 







This is only one of the 
reasons why Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania Turkish Baths have an 
‘unusual appeal for discrimin- 
ating women. 







All electric treatments and baths; 
manicuring, chiropody, etc. Highly 
expert operators. 






Women’s bath open daily (except 
Sunday) 10 a. m. to 7 p. m.; 
Men’s always open. 















NEW YORK’S 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN _ | 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 


Dancing Excellent Cuisine | 
Under the Direction of 


H. J. ann J. A. SussKI1np 




















* THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their - Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at | 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway | 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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Mrs. Heury Harrison Boswell. 
OFFERS 
HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
AS A 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 














and appreciation of the life of Dr. Anna 


‘ . e 
Howard Shaw, who gave the last drops of her 


life blood to preserve the country she loved. 


Resolved, that we extend through Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt our sympathy to 
Board of The National American Woman Sui- 
frage Association and to the members of her 
immediate family, also her devoted companion 
Miss Lucy B. Anthony, and her faithful and 


devoted secretary, Miss Caroline I. Reilly. 


Resolved, 


upon the pages of our minute book and copies 


that these resolutions be inscribed 


be mailed to the members of Dr. Shaw’s family, 
Miss 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Anthony and 
Miss Reilly. 

Mrs. W. C. CATHCART, 
Chairman of Committee on Resolutions, 


South Carolina Equal Suffrage League. 


A Forward Step 

hen the first time 
ern Newspapers. 

lias elected a women as 


Mrs. L. 


Florida Journal, is 


in its, history the South- 
Publishers’ 
a member of its exec! 
tive committee. K. Mayes, publisher « 
the 


thus 


Pensacola the woma 


honored. 
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August 9, 1919 Two Hundred and Fifty-one 
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Some Interesting Questions 
on the Subject of the 
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Education of Women 


Is America Illiterate? 
Culture or Vocation? or Both? 


The history of Woman’s Struggle for Education ___|j_ 
Crisply Told. 
What is “The Citizenship School”? al 


Is There Any Music Floating Around Loose Be- : 
yond the Limits of the Diatonic Scale? = 


' =| How Can the “Movies” Be Moved Up to Higher | 
Educational Value? a 
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For the Answers See the August 30 


IAEA 


RIL Issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


On News Stands—or at 171 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U.S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U.S. A., retired) 





Tne Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom | 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Taz New INTERNATIONAL A.@ 


on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without So 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, Ss 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s- a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: T'll tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I’ll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated Ae 
8o-page Book will be sent, together with full information _7 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- / 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. ff. 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he/’ 
added that it not only sim- 7 
plified the articles, but, ; 
solidified them and made wee 
them so authoritative / ae 
that he would be/ popp, 
able to follow out F MEAD 2 
with safety his 7 re 
plan to pub- , 
lish the series Wy fi 
of articles /“ + 
in book / > 
form /A 
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449 Fourth Ave. 
New York Olty 


Send me full 
information re- 
garding the See- 
ond Edition of The 
New International En- 
cyclopswedia with details 


is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority y, 4 of the present Special 
7 » Price, and with yeur 
7 > Monthly List ef Prise 
Questions. 
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